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THE   UNIVERSITY 


OBITUARY. 

It  is  our  sad  duty  to  record  the  death  of  three 
men  who  had  served  the  University  long  and 
well  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Two 
of  these,  Mr.  Morris  R.  Eddy  and  Dr.  David  R. 
Dyche,  died  in  the  active  service  of  the  Univer- 
sity, while  the  third,  Mr.  James  G.  Hamilton, 
after  serving  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  for  the 
unusual  term  of  twenty-five  years,  had  retired  on 
account  of  the  infirmities  of  age.  All  three,  resid- 
ing in  Evanston,  were  able  to  give  an  amount  of 
time  and  energy  to  the  University  which  resi- 
dence at  a  distance  would  have  prevented. 

The  following  notices  taken  from  the  official 
records  of  the  Board  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
esteem  and  affection  in  which  these  trusted  offic- 
ials and  public  spirited  citizens  were  held  by 
the  institution  which  they  so  generously  served. 

JAMES    G.  HAMILTON. 

"James  G.  Hamilton  was  born  October  18, 
1817,  in  Rockingham  county,  Virginia.  He 
graduated  from  Dickinson  College  while  Dr. 
John  P.  Durben  was  President.     *     *     *     * 

For  twenty-five  years  he  was  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Northwestern  University. 
Mr.  Hamilton  discharged  the  duties  of  this 
office  with  fidelity  and  with  satisfaction  to  the 
Board.  With  sorrow  we  saw  him  compelled  to 
go  out  from  among  us,  and  today  we  mourn  his 
loss  as  a  brother  beloved.  When  smitten  by 
affliction,  he  calmly  saw  the  end  approaching, 
and  like  a  wounded  warrior  lingered  on  the 
field  of  battle  until  he  left  us  for  his  home  in 
Heaven.  As  we  loved  and  admired  him  while 
he  was  with  us,  so  we  shall  cherish  his  memory 
and  hope  to  meet  on  Coronation  Day." 

MORRIS  RILEY  EDDY. 

"He  was  elected  to  this  Board  in  1890,  and 
was  at  once  made  a  member  of  its  auditing  com- 
mittee.    To    this    service  he    brought    a    quick 


intelligence  and  the  apt  skill  of  the  trained 
accountant.  He  brought,  too,  a  willing  mind, 
devoting  himself  with  pleasure  and  patient 
industry  to  this  important  and  arduous  work. 
His  associates  upon  the  committee  bear  glad 
testimony  to  the  value  of  his  service  and  to  his 
many  delightful  social  qualities.  Quiet  and 
unobtrusive  in  his  ways,  he  showed  himself  in 
war  a  patriot  and  in  peace  a  faithful  citizen. 

"  Skilful  in  business,  beloved  in  the  social 
circle,  unspeakably  dear  to  his  immediate  fam- 
ily, a  friend  of  all  good  men  and  of  all  good 
causes,  a  sincere  though  quiet  Christian,  his 
death  was  felt  in  many  places  and  has  affected 
many  hearts. 

"  We  recognize  with  gratitude  his  devotion  to 
the  University,  and  recall  with  mournful  pleas- 
ure our  past  associations  with  him  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  great  trust  committed  to  our 
care.  We  tender  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
bereaved  wife  and  children  in  their  great  sorrow, 
and  commend  them  to  the  comfort  of  the  infi- 
nite Father  in  whom  he  believed  and  to  whom 
his  heart  was  early  given."  *  *  * 
DR.   DAVID  R.   DYCHE. 

"  Whereas,  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to 
remove  from  among  us,  by  death,  Dr.  David  R. 
Dyche,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Northwestern  University  since  1881, 
and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  from 
that  date. 

"  Now,  therefore,  it  is  ordered  that  the  follow- 
ing memorial  be  spread  on  the  records  of  the 
University  as  an  expression  of  high  esteem  and 
affectionate  regard: 

"The  authorities  of  Northwestern  University 
mourn.  They  have  learned  with  most  sorrow- 
ful emotion  of  the  death  of  David  R.  Dyche, 
M.D.,  which  occurred  at  his  home  in  Evanston 
on  the  morning  of  August  4,  1893.  He  was 
born    near    Lebanon,    Warren    county,    Ohio, 
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March  n,  1827,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
Ohio  Medical  College  at  Cincinnati  in  1852. 
In  1864  he  removed  his  residence  to  Chicago, 
where  he  lived  until  1874,  when  he  established 
his  home  in  Evan6ton. 

"  Steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  coming  of  this  man  to  the  seat  of  the 
University  was  no  less  than  a  blessing  from  the 
Almighty.  No  man  ever  connected  with  the 
University  has  felt  a  deeper  interest  in  its  pros- 
perity and  development  than  did  he.  No  one  has 
been  more  ambitious  for  its  future,  or  readier  to 
sacrifice  for  it  according  to  his  means.  He  was 
its  devoted  friend  and  his  name  deserves  enroll- 
ment in  that  catalogue  of  names  which  the  Uni- 
versity will  always  cherish,  and  will  transmit  to 
its  sons  and  daughters  through  the  coming  years. 

"  Doctor  Dyche  was  a  man  who  walked  up- 
rightly, who  worked  righteousness  and  spoke 
the  truth  in  his  heart.  In  his  spirit  there  was 
no  guile.  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatso- 
ever things  are  honorable,  whatsoever  things  are 
just,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  and  of  good 
report,  he  thought  upon  these  things  and  made 
them  a  part  of  his  daily  life.  He  had  the  cour- 
age of  a  warrior  and  the  tender  heart  of  a  child. 
He  has  fought  a  good  fight  and  has  gone  to  his 
reward. 

"The  University  desires  that  a  memorial  ser- 
vice under  its  auspices  be  hereafter  arranged 
for,  that  it  may  in  a  fitting  manner  honor  the 
memory  of  this  good  man,  who  for  so  many  years 
has  rendered  it  valuable  and  faithful  service. 

"The  University  most  deeply  sympathizes  with 
the  family,  so  greatly  bereaved,  and  implores 
for  them  the  consolation  that  comes  from  know- 
ing that  it  has  been  divinely  written — "  Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  see  God." 

PROFESSOR     CHARLES     WARRINGTON     EARLE. 

It  is  with  profound  sorrow  that  we  record  the 
death  of  the  Dean  of  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Woman's  Medical  School.  After  an  illness 
of  about  six  weeks,  which  in  its  incipiency 
seemed  merely  a  temporary  exhaustion  from 
over  work,  but  which  soon  developed  into  cere- 
brospinal meningitis,  Dr.  Earle  passed  away 
peacefully,  Sunday  afternoon,  November  19. 
He  leaves  a  widow  and  two  children,  Carrie  and 
William  B. 

Dr.    Earle   was   48  years  old  when  he  died. 


Being  endowed  with  high  aspirations,  unbounded 
generosity  and  great  mental  and  physical  vigor, 
which  gave  him  an  almost  unparalleled  capacity 
for  work,  he  leaves  a  record  which  is  full  of 
noble  achievements.  At  the  early  age  of  sixteen 
he  distinguished  himself  for  patriotism  and  gal- 
lantry during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  After 
this  he  entered  Beloit  College  where  he  studied 
for  three  years  ;  he  then  studied  medicine  at 
the  Chicago  Medical  College,  and  graduated 
with  honors  in  1870.  From  that  time  he  has 
been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  where 
he  soon  attained  that  degree  of  knowledge  and 
skill  which  not  only  brought  a  large  and  remun- 
erative practice,  but  which  also  placed  him 
among  the  most  progressive  medical  men  of 
America.  He  was  wont  to  speak  of  himself  as 
a  general  practitioner,  but  was  recognized  by 
the  profession  as  having  attained  exceptional 
skill  in  the  departments  of  obstetrics  and  disea- 
ses of  children. 

Dr.  Earle  has  made  many  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  medical  literature.  His  writings  are 
based  chiefly  on  personal  observations  and  are 
characterized  by  candor  and  simplicity,  and  a 
practical  way  of  putting  things,  which  always 
insured  for  them  a  welcome  reception  by  the 
profession.  During  the  last  few  years  Dr.  Earle 
had  given  much  of  his  time  and  best  work  to  the 
subject  of  medical  education.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  and  for  years  had  occupied  the  Chair 
of  Obstetrics  in  that  school.  Many  institutions 
which  he  has  generously  assisted  by  giving  his 
good  will,  time  and  influence  mourn  his  loss, 
but  the  organization  to  whom  his  death  has 
brought  the  greatest  sorrow  is  the  Woman's 
Medical  School.  He  has  been  closely  identi- 
fied with  this  school  for  24  years.  From  the 
time  that  the  great  Dr.  William  H.  Byford  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  organizing  a  school  exclu- 
sively for  the  medical  education  of  women,  he 
found  in  Dr.  Earle  an  enthusiastic  co-worker. 
From  the  year  of  its  organization  until  1875  he 
held  the  Professorship  of  Physiology,  and  from 
that  time  until  his  death,  that  of  Diseases  of 
Children.  For  the  last  twenty  years  he  had  held 
one  of  the  offices  of  the  Faculty — holding  first 
that  of  Treasurer,  then  that  of  Secretary,  and 
later  again  that  of  Treasurer,  on  the  death 
of  Professor  William   H.  Byford,  he  was  made 
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President.  When  the  Woman's  Medical  College 
became  a  Department  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity he  was  made  its  Dean.  Much  of  the 
success  of  the  School  is  due  Dr.  Earle.  Of  the 
many  addresses  on  the  subject  of  Medical  Edu- 
cation for  Woman,  for  which  he  was  called  upon 
on  different  occasions,  all  were  full  of  earnest 
hope  and  confidence  in  the  cause. 

As  a  medical  instructor  he  was  a  great  favor- 
ite. His  Thursday  afternoon  clinic  at  the 
Woman's  Medical  School  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  pleasantest  as  well  as  most 
instructive  hours  on  the  schedule.  As  he  car- 
ried confidence  and  sympathy  to  the  sick  room, 
so  he  carried  enthusiasm  and  sunshine  to  the 
lecture  room. 

His  instruction  on  Diseases  of  Children  were 
invaluable,  but  even  more,  so  was  the  beautiful 
example  he  set  to  the  student  in  his  kindly  and 
gentle  manner  in  dealing  with  the  sick  children 
of  the  poor. 

The  death  of  a  fourth  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  Dr.  W.  F.  Poole,  is  announced,  but 
so  late  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  pub- 
lish a  sketch  of  his  life  and  services  to  the 
University  in  this  number  of  the  Record. 


THE   DEVELOPMENT  OF  ATHLETICS 

AT  NORTHWESTERN. 

I. 

The  Gymnasium.  —  The  question  of  building 
a  gymnasium  began  to  be  agitated  as  early  as 
187 1,  when  the  first  number  of  our  first  college 
journal,  The  Tripod,  set  the  well-followed 
example  of  pleading  for  physical  exercise  and 
the  means  thereto.  Our  gymnasium,  remarked 
a  subsequent  edition,  "  should  have  a  stronger 
support.  It  is  at  present  supported  by  the  limb 
of  a  tree."  Later  a  facetious  writer  pointed  the 
argument  by  calling  attention  to  the  "long, 
leathery  faces,  sunken,  sallow  cheeks,  loose,  flabby 
muscle,"  etc.,  of  most  of  the  professors !     \  i 

The  earnestness  of  this  agitation  was  proved 
in  an  unusual  way  —  the  students  built  their  own 
gymnasium.  In  1875  a  joint-stock  company  was 
organized  for  this  purpose,  most  of  the  stock 
being  taken  by  undergraduates.  The  building 
was  begun  that  fall,  and  opened  February  1, 
1876.  It  was  still,  however,  in  an  unfinished 
and  unlovely  condition,   besides  being  encum- 


bered with  debt.  The  projectors  had  built  partly 
upon  borrowed  capital  in  the  expectation  that 
the  income  of  the  gymnasium  from  its  student 
patrons  would  be  sufficient  to  liquidate  the  debt. 
The  patronage  was  large  at  first,  the  daily  attend- 
ance being  130.  But  the  enthusiasm  quickly  sub- 
sided, and  from  perfectly  natural  causes.  The 
gymnasium  was  only  a  place  for  play,  and  the 
apparatus  only  a  set  of  toys.  There  was  no 
director,  and  no  recognition  of  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  University  authorities.  The 
result  was  that  the  gymnasium  remained  unfin- 
ished and  ugly,  was  soon  neglected,  misused 
and  out  of  repair,  and  in  about  four  years  from 
the  time  it  was  built  was  entirely  closed.  The 
situation  remained  unrelieved  for  two  and  a  half 
years,  when  the  trustees  of  the  University,  a 
majority  of  the  useless  stock  having  been  assigned 
to  them,  assumed  the  building  with  its  debt, 
repaired  and  completed  it,  appointed  a  director, 
and  opened  it  for  the  free  use  of  the  students  in 
October,  1882.  The  gymnasium  is  a  two-story 
brick  veneer  building,  40  x  80  feet  in  size.  The 
first  floor  contains  two  bowling  alleys,  built  by  the 
Sigma  Chi  Fraternity  and  now  out  of  repair,  the 
lockers,  shower  baths  (built  in  1892)  and  store- 
rooms. The  second  floor  contains  the  director's 
office  and  the  main  exercise  room.  This  is 
furnished  with  the  most  important  apparatus, 
but  there  is  no  running-gallery. 

The  average  daily  attendance  is  120.  The 
total  number  taking  regular  exercise  in  the  gym- 
nasium is  probably  not  far  from  160,  or  about 
one  in  eight  of  all  students  entitled  to  gym- 
nasium privileges.  Although  exclusive  use  of 
the  gymnasium  is  given  to  the  women  at  speci- 
fied hours,  only  about  half  a  score  of  them,  or 
one  in  forty,  attend.  This  leaves  the  proportion 
among  the  men  about  one  to  five. 

Athletic  Field  and  Grand  Stand.  —  Up  to 
1891  no  part  of  the  University's  property  was  offi- 
cially assigned  to  field  athletics.  At  that  time,  an 
unofficial  movement  for  the  erection  of  a  grand 
stand  having  been  started,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Trustees  gave  permission 
for  the  erection  of  such  a  building  on  the  north 
campus,  and  also  resolved  to  lay  out  a  baseball 
ground  and  construct  a  running  track.  Since, 
however,  this  action  included  a  proviso  that  when- 
ever these  grounds  should  be  needed  for  other 
purposes  the  grand  stand  and  all  other  appurten- 
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ances  for  field-sports  should  be  removed,  it 
appears  that  such  sports  have  not  yet  obtained 
official  recognition  as  a  permanent  institution. 
Nevertheless,  what  is  thus  formally  lacking  is 
provided  for  by  a  tacit  understanding  that  if  the 
north  campus  should  ever  be  withdrawn  from 
athletic  uses,  the  University  will  provide  an  ath- 
letic field  elsewhere.  In  accordance  with  the 
resolution  just  mentioned  an  excellent  baseball 
and  football  field  has  been  prepared.  The  run- 
ning track,  however,  is  still  in  the  future. 

By  the  joint  contributions  of  students,  alumni, 
faculty  and  others,  a  tasteful  grand  stand  has 
been  built  at  the  cost  of  $2,700.  The  chief 
mover  in  the  enterprise  was  a  business  man  of 
Evanston,  Mr.  George  W.  Muir.  The  stand  has 
seats  for  800  persons,  and  contains  in  addition 
space  for  several  offices  and  dressing  rooms.  It 
was  dedicated  during  the  fall  of  1892,  though 
with  a  considerable  encumbrance. 

Athletic  Organizations. —  Baseball,  the 
oldest  of  the  sports  now  in  vogue  at  Northwest- 
ern, was  introduced  considerably  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  It  attained  its  present  popu- 
larity soon  after  187 1,  through  competition  for 
a  silver  ball  offered  in  that  year  by  the  Woman's 
Educational  Assciation  to  the  champion  college 
nine  in  the  northwest.  No  intercollegiate  league 
was  formed,  however,  till  April  22,  1876,  when 
the  now  defunct  Chicago  University,  Racine  Col- 
lege and  Northwestern  University  united  in  form- 
ulating rules  for  the  championship  games.  This 
league  was  succeeded  December  23,  1881,  by  a 
new  league  between  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Racine 
and  Northwestern.  In  March,  1883,  Michigan 
was  excluded  because  its  team  included  profes- 
sionals. At  the  same  time  Beloit  was  admitted. 
Later  Racine  dropped  out  and  Lake  Forest  was 
admitted.  This  league  was  superseded,  as  we 
shall  see,  in  1891. 

Football,  in  the  form  of  the  old  fashioned 
kicking  game,  was  played  for  years  —  a  decade,  at 
least  —  before  the  modern  game  gained  a  foot- 
hold. An  association  for  football  of  the  old 
sort  was  formed  in  February,  1876.  An  eleven 
for  playing  the  new  game  was  in  existence  in 
1885,  but  no  match  games  occurred  before  1886. 
In  this  year  a  general  athletic  association  look- 
ing to  the  promotion  of  football  and  other 
sports  was  organized.  Later  a  separate  foot- 
ball association  was  in  existence,  and  this    was 


finally  incorporated,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  new 
federal  association  of  1891. 

Field-day  was  established  in  1879.  At  first 
such  exhibitions  were  given  in  both  spring  and 
fall,  but  the  fall  field-day  was  soon  abandoned, 
and  even  that  held  during  commencement  week 
has  led  only  a  precarious  existence.  The 
chronic  complaint  has  been  lack  of  training  on 
the  part  of  the  contestants  and  lack  of  foresight 
on  the  part  of  the  managers.  The  management 
was  for  years  in  the  hands  of  the  senior  class, 
but  latterly  the  Track  Athletic  Association  has 
assumed  the  responsibility. 

The  tug  of-war  in  its  modern  form — a  pull 
on  cleats  and  under  defined  rules — was  intro- 
duced during  the  winter  of  1884.  Of  fifty 
matches  pulled,  Northwestern  has  won  forty-two. 
This  sport  is  not  represented  by  any  formal 
organization. 

Very  recently  several  other  athletic  interests 
have  given  birth  to  student  organizations. 
Tennis,  introduced  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  is 
represented  by  an  association  formed  in  the 
spring  of  1891.  Shooting  contests  were  held  in 
1882  and  1883,  but  no  association  was  formed 
till  March  16,  1891,  when  the  Gun  Club  began 
existence  with  eighteen  members.  This  club  is 
now  comatose.  Bicycling  was  for  a  time  fostered 
by  the  Bicycle  Club,  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1892,  and  by  the  Women's  Cycle  Club,  organ- 
ized in  the  following  fall. 

In  spite  of  Northwestern's  location  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  acquatic  sports  are  here 
unknown.  The  reason  is  our  exposed  position, 
the  treacherous  character  of  the  weather,  and  our 
entire  lack  of  a  harbor.  These  very  circum- 
stances, however,  bring  to  seven  of  the  athletic 
students  opportunity  and  incentive  for  regular 
exercise.  The  campus  fronts  the  lake  near  one 
of  the  points  most  dangerous  for  navigation. 
In  187 1  the  United  States  government  placed  a 
life-boat  on  the  beach  with  the  understanding 
that  an  unpaid  crew  of  students  should  care  for 
the  same  and  use  it  for  saving  life  in  cases  of 
emergency.  The  boat  seems  to  have  been  for  a 
time  under  the  charge  of  sixteen  men,  four  from 
each  class.  In  1876  the  University  executed  a 
lease  which  gave  the  government  permission  to 
build  and  maintain  a  regular  life-saving  station 
on  the  campus  on  condition  that  the  crew 
should  always  consist  of  students  of  the  Uni- 
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versity.  The  record  of  the  station  is  brilliant. 
In  ten  years  ending  with  1890,  136  lives  and 
$266,495  worth  of  property  were  saved.  The 
good  judgment  and  daring  of  the  captain  and 
his  crew  have  received  fitting  recognition  in 
testimonials  and  medals  from  the  government. 
A  movement  toward  the  unification  of  athletic 
interests  was  begun  in  1886  by  the  organization 
of  the  first  general  athletic  association.  The 
constitution  provided  for  the  maintenance  of 
base-ball,  foot-ball,  lawn-tennis,  tug-of-war,  field- 
day  and  gymnasium  exercises.  The  influence 
of  the  association  was  slight  and  short-lived,  for 
soon  each  of  the  first  three  sports  above  named 
was  carrying  on  its  work  in  isolation  from  the 
others.  A  general  reorganization  was  effected 
in  the  fall  of  1891  on  what  might  be  called  the 
federal  plan.  Each  of  the  special  associations 
(foot-ball,  base-ball,  tennis  and  track  athletics) 
retained  its  autonomy  in  its  own  sphere,  while 
their  relations  to  one  another  and  to  general 
college  interests  were  cared  for  by  a  central  judi- 
cial and  administrative  body  called  the  Joint 
Athletic  Committee.  This  body  was  composed 
of  the  presidents  and  secretary-treasurers  of  the 
four  special  associations  just  named,  the  univer- 
sity secretary-treasurer  elected  in  mass-meeting 
of  all  undergraduates,  two  alumni  selected  by 
the  committeemen  already  designated,  and  two 
members  of  the  athletic  association  of  the  acad- 
emy. The  functions  of  this  committee  included 
the  auditing  of  the  accounts  of  all  the  associa- 
tions represented  in  it,  supervision  of  the  ath- 
letic field,  decision  of  disputes  between  the 
different  associations,  and  the  care  and  disposi- 
tion of  funds  received  for  general  athletic  inter- 
ests. The  committee  was  also  empowered  to 
check  maladministration  by  deposing  any  officer 
of  any  of  the  associations  and  ordering  the 
election  of  a  successor.  It  was  hoped  that  in 
this  way  the  various  athletic  interests  would  be 


unified,  and  irresponsibility  in  financial  manage- 
ment avoided.  But  the  machinery  was  too 
elaborate  ;  the  constitution  was  a  dead  letter 
almost  from  the  start,  and  the  result  was  financial 
and  administrative  chaos. 

A  new  constitution  which  concentrates  re- 
sponsibility and  simplifies  the  machinery  has 
just  been  adopted.  It  makes  all  students  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  members,  does  away 
entirely  with  the  federal  idea,  lodges  exclusive 
authority  to  make  contracts  involving  financial 
responsibility  in  an  Executive  Board  composed 
of  the  officers  of  the  association,  consolidates 
the  funds  into  one,  and  provides  more  direct 
and  simple  methods  for  keeping  and  auditing 
the  accounts. 

Intercollegiate  relations  have  also  undergone 
rapid  and  radical  transformations.  In  the  fall 
of  1 89 1  the  Western  College  League  was  formed 
with  the  following  members :  Illinois,  Beloit, 
Lake  Forest  and  Northwestern.  The  object 
of  the  league  was  to  promote  foot-ball  and  base- 
ball. In  the  following  spring  another  league 
called  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association 
of  the  Northwest  was  formed  between  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Northwestern. 
The  scope  of  this  league  was  wider,  for 
besides  foot-ball  and  base-ball  contests,  it  in- 
cluded contests  in  tennis  and  track  athletics. 
Northwestern's  membership  in  two  leagues  in- 
volved so  excessive  a  number  of  foot-ball  games 
that  Northwestern  withdrew  from  the  Western 
(sometimes  called  Minor)  League  before  the 
foot-ball  season  of  1893.  At  the  end  of  that 
season  came  dissolution  of  the  other  league  also, 
the  excessive  travelling  expenses  of  the  teams 
having  caused  financial  loss  to  all  the  colleges 
concerned.  Northwestern  is  thus  left  without 
membership  in  any  league. 

[In  the  next  issue  of  The  Record  will  appear  an  ac- 
count of  the  present  condition  of  athletics.] 


COLLEGE   OF  LLBERAL   ARTS 


CHANGES  IN  THE  F ACUITY. 
The  more  important  changes  in  the  College 
Faculty  since  our  last  issue  are  the  advancing  of 
Dr.  Coe  and  Miss  Wheeler  from  acting  profes- 
sorships to  regular  professorships  in  their  re- 
spective fields,  and  the  advancing  of  Dr.  Furber 


from  the  position  of  lecturer  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Economic  Theory  to  a  professorship  in 
the  same  field.  Dr.  Furber  was  also  elected 
Registrar  of  the  Faculty  in  place  of  Professor 
Atwell,  resigned.  Dr.  Furber  served  in  this 
capacity    until   the  end   of   the    Winter    Term, 
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when  he  resigned,  and  Professor  Atwell  was 
re-elected  Registrar.  The  additions  to  the 
teaching  force  are  Henry  Cohn,  A.M.,  instruc- 
tor in  German  ;  Charles  Labeaud,  A.B.,  B.S., 
instructor  in  French  ;  John  H.  Huddilston,  A.M., 
instructor  in  Greek;  Arthur  H.  Wilde,  B.A., 
B.D.,  instructor  in  History  ;  Robert  H.  Tatnall, 
M.A.,  assistant  in  Physics,  and  the  three  pro- 
fessors, sketches  of  whose  lives  follow : 

ALJA  ROBINSON  CROOK,  PH.D., 
Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Petrology. 
Professor  Crook,  the  son  of  President  Isaac 
Crook,  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  but  at  an  early  age  re- 
moved with  his  parents  to  Grand  Rapids,  Michi- 
gan, where  he  completed  the  course  in  the  public 
schools  in  1883.  Dr.  Crook  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  class  of  1887. 
After  graduation  he  took  up  teaching  as  a  pro- 
fession, acting  as  superintendent  of  the  Mt. 
Carmel,  Ohio,  public  schools  for  two  years.  Not 
content  with  anything  short  of  the  best  prepara- 
tion, Dr.  Crook  resigned  this  position  in  1889 
and  went  abroad  for  study  and  travel.  While 
in  Europe  he  studied  with  Wandschaffe  Klein, 
and  Roth  at  Berlin,  Heim  at  Zurich,  Groth, 
Zittel,and  Hertwig  at  Munich,  as  well  as  at  Paris 
and  London.  In  1892  he  received  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  in  Palaeontology,  Mineralogy,  and  Zool- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Munich.  After  three 
years  of  residence  and  travel  in  Europe,  Dr. 
Crook  returned  to  America  in  the  Summer  of 
1892  and  accepted  the  professorship  of  Natural 
Science  in  Wheaton  College.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  academic  year  he  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  present  position.  Dr.  Crook 
believes  in  teaching  natural  sciences  by  bring- 
ing his  students  in  contact  with  nature  and  not 
by  reading  abstract  books  alone.  He  has 
already  aroused  great  enthusiasm  among  his 
students  for  practical  laboratory  work. 

HIRAM  BENJAMIN  LOOMIS,  PH.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 
Dr.  Loomis  received  his  early  training  in  the 
public  schools  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  In 
1885  he  graduated  from  Trinity  College  with 
the  degree  of  A.B.  After  teaching  Latin  in  the 
Hartford  High  School  for  some  time,  he  entered 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  the  Autumn  of  1887 
and  spent  three  years  there  in  the  advanced  study 
of  physics  and  the  closely  allied  branches,  mathe- 


matics and  chemistry.  During  his  last  year  at 
Johns  Hopkins  he  held  the  fellowship  in  phys- 
ics. For  the  next  three  years,  1890-93,  he  was 
instructor  in  physics  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Dr.  Loomis'  special  work  has  been  on  the 
effects  of  changes  of  temperature  on  magnetism. 
He  has  obtained  several  new  results  in  this 
already  extensively  worked  field  of  investiga- 
tion. 

THOMAS    FRANKLIN    HOLGATE,    PH.D., 
Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Dr.  Holgate  was  born  near  Belleville,  in  On- 
tario, Canada.  His  early  education  was  obtained 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  province. 
After  pursuing  the  regular  undergraduate  course 
of  study  he  received  in  1884  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  with  honors  in  mathematics,  at 
Victoria  College,  Toronto.  The  following  six 
years  were  spent  as  mathematical  master  in  Al- 
bert College,  Belleville,  one  of  the  schools  affil- 
iated with  the  University  of  Toronto.  During 
this  period  special  study  was  continued,  and  in 
1889  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
also  from  Victoria  College. 

In  October,  1890,  Mr.  Holgate  entered  Clark 
University  as  a  Fellow  in  Mathematics  and  spent 
three  years  there  in  graduate  study.  During  the 
last  of  these  three  years  he  was  appointed  by  the 
University  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  in  the 
Modern  Synthetic  Geometry,  a  subject  to  which 
he  had  given  especial  attention.  The  thesis 
which  he  presented  for  the  doctor's  degree  was 
a  synthetic  treatment  of  the  Ruled  Surface  of 
the  Fourth  Order.  This  is  in  course  of  publi- 
cation in  the  American  Journal  of  Mathematics. 

BURLEIGH  SMART  ANNIS,  A.M., 
Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Mr.  Annis  is  a  native  of  Maine.  He  received 
his  preparation  for  college  in  the  public  schools 
and  at  Berwick  Academy,  South  Berwick,  Maine, 
where  he  graduated  in  1881.  In  September  of 
that  year  he  entered  the  classical  course  of 
Colby  University,  and  from  that  institution  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1885  and  of  A.M. 
in  1888.  During  the  year  1885-86  he  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  Richmond,  Maine,  High  School, 
and  for  the  next  four  years  was  instructor  in 
mathematics  in  Wesleyan  Academy  at  Wilbra- 
ham,  Massachusetts.     In  October,  1890,  he  en- 
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tered  upon  a  graduate  course  of  study  in  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  confining  his  attention  to 
astronomy,  mathematics,  and  physics.  His 
studies  here  were  directed  by  Professors  New- 
comb,  Franklin,  Craig,  Chapman,  Kimball,  and 
Ames.  In  1891-92  he  held  the  university 
scholarship  in  astronomy,  and  in  1892-93  the 
fellowship  in  astronomy. 


THE  AIUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  alumni  reunion  occurred  June  14 
and  was  largely  attended  by  the  graduates  in 
the  department  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  business 
meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  was  held  in 
the  afternoon  in  University  Hall,  with  the  Pres- 
ident, C.  P.  Wheeler,  '76,  in  the  chair.  The 
President's  annual  report  to  the  Association 
covered  a  review  of  the  principal  events  of 
interest  in  the  history  of  the  University  and  the 
Association  during  the  preceding  year,  and  some 
recommendations,  the  adoption  of  which  it  was 
thought  would  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  recommendation  that  the  Association 
lend  its  aid  towards  the  establishment  of  a  fel- 
lowship was  received  with  favor,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  take  the  matter  in  charge  and 
canvass  for  subscriptions.  In  the  event  of  the 
committee  securing  the  desired  amount  a  foreign 
fellowship  will  be  established  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  open  to  graduates  in 
the  department  of  Liberal  Arts. 

The  recommendation  that  the  Association 
take  some  action  looking  toward  the  further 
development  of  athletics  in  the  University 
brought  out  considerable  discussion  as  to  proper 
methods  to  be  pursued  in  eliciting  a  greater 
interest  among  both  students  and  graduates  and 
the  attainment  of  a  higher  excellence  in  team 
play.  A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to 
confer  and  cooperate  with  the  University  author- 
ities in  the  employment  of  an  athletic  director 
capable  of  taking  under  systematic  training  the 
teams  representing  the  University  in  intercolleg- 
iate contests.  There  is  a  growing  interest  among 
the  graduates  of  our  University  on  this  subject, 
and  there  is  no  surer  way  of  kindling  their 
enthusiasm  than  by  carrying  to  victory  on  ath- 
letic fields  the  purple  of  their  Alma  Mater. 
Treasurer  Dyche  submitted  his  report,  and  it  was 


noted  with  pleasure  that  some  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  collection  of  past-due  membership 
notes  held  by  the  Association. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were  : 

President John   M.   Dandy,  '73. 

Vice  President.  .  Miss  Harriet  A.  Kim- 
ball, '83. 

Treasurer W.  A.  Dyche,  '82. 

Secretary Louis  S.  Rice,  '83. 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

John  M.  Dandy,  C.  P.  Wheeler, 

Geo.  P.  Merrick,  Louis  S.  Rice, 

Miss  Harriet  Kimball. 

Numerous  class  reunions  were  held  on  Alumni 
Day — all  pleasant  memories.  The  class  of  1873 
celebrated  their  twentieth  anniversary  at  the 
Avenue  House.  Among  the  members  of  that 
class  were  noticed  Parks,  Eldridge,  Arnold, 
Dandy,  Minium  and  Fred  Husted,  all  the  way 
from  California.  Cooper,  now  member  of  Con- 
gress, was  unable  to  be  present  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  all  his  classmates. 

The  annual  reception  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  at  the  Evanston  Club.  There 
were  nearly  three  hundred  present  and  the 
gathering  was  the  most  successful  held  for  years. 
Many  were  there  whose  faces  have  not  been  seen 
in  Evanston  since  graduation.  All  classes  from 
1859  to  1893  were  represented. 


FRO  LESSOR  K IE  IN  AND  THE  MATH- 
EMATICAI  COLLOQUIUM. 

Among  the  numerous  "  Congresses  "  held  in 
the  Art  Institute  at  Chicago  the  past  summer 
was  one  on  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  from 
August  twenty-first  to  the  twenty-seventh.  This 
attracted  very  few  casual  visitors  ;  but  did  draw 
together  a  majority  of  the  leading  mathematical 
instructors  of  this  country.  To  the  thirty  or 
more  Americans  were  added  two  German  mem- 
bers,— Professor  Edward  Study,  of  Marburg 
University,  and  the  special  German  Commis- 
sioner, Professor  Felix  Klein,  of  the  University 
of  Gottingen.  The  latter  is  a  man  of  very  high 
reputation  and  influence,  a  pioneer  in  many  lines 
of  mathematical  research,  and  his  presence  was 
hailed  with  enthusiasm  ;  the  more  so  as  he  brought 
a  number  of  valuable  contributions  from  other 
German  Professors. 

After   the    close   of  the  Congress,    Professor 
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Klein  invited  several  of  the  members  to  partici- 
pate in  a  two-weeks  mathematical  conference  or 
colloquium,  at  which  he  proposed  to  give  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  most  important  develop- 
ments in  mathematical  science  since  1870,  that 
is,  during  his  own  active  career.  Northwestern, 
through  President  Rogers,  offered  rooms  for 
this  conference,  and  the  use  of  all  mathematical 
books  in  its  library  for  consultation.  So  it  hap- 
pened that  about  twenty  members  of  the  Con- 
gress visited  Evanston  during  the  next  two 
weeks,  and  that  Rooms  2,  3  and  4  of  University 
Hall  were  occupied  by  the  most  mature  class  of 
students  ever  gathered  in  them  for  work. 

Veterans  in  the  gathering  were  Professors  J.  E. 
Oliver  of  Cornell  University,  and  J.  M.  Van 
Vleck  of  Wesleyan  University.  Not  less  promi- 
nent were  Professor  W.  E.  Story,  formerly  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  now  of  Clark  University,  and 
Professor  Henry  T.  Eddy,  President  of  Rose 
Polytechnic  Institute  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 
The  University  of  Chicago  was  represented  by 
its  three  mathematical  Professors,  E.  H.  Moore, 
O.  Bolza,  and  H.  Maschke,  all  of  whom  had  taken 
prominent  parts  in  the  Congress.  Professor  H. 
W.  Tyler  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, J.  MacMahon  of  Cornell  University, 
Alexander  Zivvet  of  Michigan  University,  Mr.  L. 
S.  Hulburt  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Dr.  E.  M. 
Blake  of  Columbia,  were  participants  from  the 
first  session  to  the  last.  Professor  C.  A.  Waldo 
of  De  Pauw  was  obliged  to  leave  during  the  first 
week,  but  the  arrival  of  Professor  Henry  Taber 
of  Clark  University  kept  the  number  good. 
Miss  A.  M.  Ely,  Professor  in  Vassar  College,  and 
Miss  Winston,  a  Fellow  last  year  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  were  the  only  ladies  in  regular 
attendance.  Late  arrivals  were  Dr.  E.  B.  Van 
Vleck  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Pro- 
fessor Fabian  Franklin  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. Professor  W.  W.  Beman  of  Michigan 
University  was  often  present,  also  Professor  F. 
H.  Loud  of  Colorado  College.  Professor  E. 
Study  of  Marburg,  Germany,  and  Messrs.  Hol- 
gate  and  White  of  our  Northwestern  faculty, 
complete  the  list  of  participants  in  this  unique 
assembly. 

The  subjects  discussed  in  Professor  Klein's 
lectures  were  partly  abstract  topics,  partly  men 
of  extraordinary  prominence  in  Germany.  A 
partial   list   is   the  following :     Alfred  Clebsch, 


Sophus  Lie  and  his  geometrical  works,  Questions 
of  Reality  in  Theory  of  Curves  and  Surfaces, 
Non-Euclidean  Geometry,  Origin  and  Character 
of  the  Axioms  of  Geometry  ;  Algebraic  Equa- 
tions and  Substitution-groups,  Theory  of  Num- 
bers, Transcendence  of  e  and  it,  Hyperelliptic 
and  Abelian  functions,  Theory  of  Transforma- 
tion-groups, Organization  of  mathematical  teach- 
ing. His  lectures  were  given  daily  from  10:30 
a.m.  till  12:30.  In  the  afternoons  were  usually 
four-o'clock  sessions,  occupied  with  less  formal 
discussions  and  lectures  by  other  members  of 
the  colloquium.  At  other  times  the  reading- 
room  (No.  4)  was  in  constant  use ;  the  library's 
collection  of  mathematical  books  being  supple- 
mented by  valuable  works  loaned  by  several  of 
the  visitors,  and  by  manuscripts  which  Professor 
Klein  brought  for  the  purpose.  On  the  Satur- 
day preceding  the  opening  of  the  college  year 
was  held  the  closing  session  of  the  colloquium  ; 
the  lecture  and  discussion  were  followed  by 
brief  addresses,  to  Professor  Klein,  by  Professor 
Van  Vleck  ;  to  the  visiting  professors,  by  Presi- 
dent Rogers ;  and  in  response,  by  Professor 
Tyler.  The  abrupt  termination  of  so  pleasant  a 
session  was  relieved  by  a  coffee-party  on  the  lake 
shore  in  the  afternoon,  given  by  Mrs.  White, 
where  several  Evanston  ladies  assisted  in  point- 
ing out  to  the  erudite  guests  the  varied  beauty 
of  our  trees  and  lake  and  sky,  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  works  on  Theory  of  Equations. 

The  valuable  lectures  of  Professor  Klein  are 
preserved  in  permanent  form,  thanks  to  the 
assiduous  labor  of  Professor  Ziwet,  in  a  volume 
which  appeared  in  January  from  the  press  of  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  entitled  The  Evanston  Colloquium. 
Our  University  is  thus  doubly  fortunate  ;  first,  in 
having  so  remarkable  a  gathering  of  distin- 
guished instructors  occur  within  its  walls  ;  sec- 
ond, in  having  its  name  permanently  associated 
by  means  of  these  published  lectures  with  that 
of  the  illustrious  scholar  who  delivered  them. 


ADVANCED    WORK    IN    CHEMISTRY. 

During  the  academic  year,  1892-93,  there 
were  given  in  the  chemical  department  the  usual 
undergraduate  courses  in  general  and  descrip- 
tive chemistry,  qualitative  analysis  and  quantita- 
tive analysis  and  organic  chemistry.  To  gradu- 
ate students  was  given  a  course  on  the  seminary 
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plan,  based  upon  Ostwald's  General  Chemistry 
and  Van't  Hoff's  Chemistry  in  Space  ;  also,  to 
advmced  students,  a  laboratory  course  in  the 
examination  of  water  and  milk  for  sanitary 
purpses. 

Mi  R.  H.  Smith,  Fellow,  made  a  study  of 
ferric  hydroxid  as  a  precipitate  with  some  inter- 
esting results.  This  was  undertaken  as  a  por- 
tion (f  a  more  extended  investigation  of  the 
persisent  and,  in  practical  methods,  very  annoy- 
ing teidency  of  some  precipitates  to  carry  with 
them  nto  precipitation  other  substances  ordi- 
narilysoluble,  a  phenomenon  usually  attributed 
to  adlesion,  inclusion  or  something  other  than 
chemial  action.  This  tendency  is  marked  in 
the  cae  of  barium  sulphate  in  the  presence  of 
bariui  chlorid  or  alkali  nitrates  ;  also  in  the 
case  o  aluminic,  ferric  and  chromic  hydroxids 
and  rany  others;  Professor  Young  had  pre- 
viousl  investigated  aluminum  hydroxid  from 
this  stndpoint,  and  showed  its  power  to  carry 
sulphric  acid  into  precipitation  with  it  even 
when  >recipitated  from  alkaline  solution,  and 
even  'hen  the  only  source  of  the  acid  was 
potassim  sulphate,  added  to  the  system  only 
after  pscipitation  had  taken  place.  It  was  fur- 
thermre  made  clear  that  there  was  equilibrium 
establhed  between  the  portions  of  sulphuric 
acid  ad  aluminum  hydroxid  in  solution  and  in 
the  picipitate.  These  facts  seem  entirely  in- 
compable  with  the  explanation  of  the  phenom- 
enon f  inclusion  or  adhesion.  (See  American 
Chemal  Journal,  VIII,  23). 

MrSmith's  problem  was  to  study,  in  like 
mann-,  ferric  hydroxid  to  ascertain  if  it  carried 
downulphuric  acid  or  potassium  hydroxid  or 
potasjm  sulphate.  His  results  show  conclu- 
sivelyhat,  precipitated  from  its  chlorid  by  vary- 
ing cantities  of  potassium  hydroxid,  it  does 
carry  own  sulphuric  acid  obtained  from  potas- 
sium ulphate,  which  may  be  brought  into 
presee  either  before  or  after  precipitation; 
also  at  it  does  carry  down  potassium  hydroxid, 
but  t.t  these  are  not  carried  down  in  equivalent 
proptions;  on  the  contrary,  their  proportions 
vary  versely.  That  is,  iron  in  the  precipitate 
increing  up  to  complete  precipitation,  the  sul- 
phur acid  increases  then  diminishes,  while  the 
potaaim  decreases  and  then  increases,  a  fact 


entirely  unexpected  and  certainly  incompatible 
with  any  explanation  by  adhesion  or  inclusion. 

Some  study  has  been  given  to  chromic  and 
zinc  hydroxids  from  the  same  standpoint,  but 
no  results  are  yet  ready  for  publication.  It  is 
hoped,  however  to  continue  the  general  investi- 
gation. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Wilson,  also  a  Fellow,  undertook 
an  investigation  of  the  Evanston  water  supply 
with  special  reference  to  the  possibility  of  con- 
tamination from  sewage,  and  as  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  same  may  occur.  The 
examinations  began  in  January  and  were  con- 
tinued nearly  through  April,  with  such  varia- 
tions of  wind  and  weather  as  the  interval 
afforded.  The  earlier  results  showed  what  may 
be  considered  as  the  normal  condition  of  Lake 
Michigan  water  unmodified  by  shore  contamin- 
ation, and  compared  well  with  corresponding 
results  obtained  by  Professor  Long  in  his  study 
of  Chicago  water.  On  April  12,  however, 
following  a  heavy  rainfall  and  a  prolonged 
gale  from  the  south,  evidence  of  contamination 
was  noted,  the  normal  amount  of  albumenoid 
ammonia  increasing  two-fold,  and  of  free  am- 
monia thirty-fold.  The  condition  became  still 
worse  in  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  the  quanti- 
ties becoming  three  and  sixty  times  the  normal. 

In  the  next  eight  days  there  was  some  im- 
provement, but  on  April  21  the  condition  was 
at  its  worst.  After  this  it  slowly  improved  until 
the  normal  was  restored.  During  a  part  of  this 
interval,  the  South  Evanston  pumps  were  fur- 
nishing a  part  of  the  supply,  but  it  does  not 
seem  probable  that  the  bad  condition  of  the 
water  was  due  alone  to  this  fact. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Hall,  an  undergraduate,  besides 
making  a  number  of  milk  and  ice  examinations 
at  the  instance  of  the  city  health  officer,  has 
been  able,  in  a  very  neat  piece  of  work,  to  show 
clearly  the  relation  between  the  condition  of  the 
water  supply  and  the  currents  more  or  less 
sharply  defined  along  the  lake  shore.  This  he 
did  by  planting  numerous  buoys  and  taking 
samples  of  water  at  points  carefully  mapped, 
and  under  varying  conditions   of  wind. 

These  investigations  have  certainly  a  practi- 
cal value  to  the  community  and  to  its  officials, 
as  the  latter  have  indeed  recognized. 
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PRIZES  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OE 
PO II TIC  A I  ECONOMY. 

Three  prizes  are  awarded  annually  about 
Commencement  time  in  this  department,  as 
follows  : 

The  Harris  Prize  in  Political  and  Social 
Science  :  A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Norman  W.  Harris,  will  be  awarded 
to  the  writer  of  the  best  essay  on  an  assigned 
subject. 

The  subject  for  the  Harris  Prize  for  the  year 
1893-4  will  be  : 

The  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  History  of 
State  Banks  in  America. 

The  subject  for  the  year  1894-95  will  be  : 

The  Policy  in  regard  to  the  Issue  of  Paper 
Money  in  the  United  States,  past,  present,  and 
future. 

The  Dewey  Prize  in  Political  and  Social 
Science  :  A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  David  B.  Dewey,  will  be  awarded  to 
the  writer  of  the  best  essay  on  an  assigned 
subject. 

The  subject  for  the  Dewey  Prize  essay  for  the 
year  1893-94  will  be  : 

The  Control  of  Corporations  by  the  American 
States. 

The  subject  for  the  year  1894-95  will  be  : 

The  Development  of  Building  and  loan  Asso- 
ciations in  the  United  States. 

The  Cushing  Prize  in  Municipal  Government: 
A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Cassie  Scott  Cushing,  a  graduate  of  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  will  be  awarded  to  the  writer  of 
the  best  essay  on  some  topic  in  Municipal 
Government. 

The  subject  for  the  Cushing  Prize  essay  for 
the  year  1893-94  will  be  : 

Taxation  in  Chicago. 

The  subject  for  the  year  1894-95  will  be  : 

The  Saloon  Question  in  Chicago  from  a  Finan- 
cial, Administrative,  and  Political  Standpoint. 

The  conditions  of  competition  for  any  one  of 
these  three  prizes  are  as  follows : 

1.  No  undergraduate  student  will  be  allowed 
to  compete  for  a  prize  in  this  department  unless 
he  shall  have  completed  at  the  time  of  making 
the  award  the  equivalent  of  Courses  A  and 
C  in  Political  Economy. 

2.  Essays  offered  in  competition  for  any  one 
of    these    prizes    must   contain    not    less    than 


10,000  words,  and  must  be  either  printed  or 
typewritten.  If  typewritten,  they  must  be  on 
letter  paper  of  a  good  quality,  of  the  qrarto 
size,  with  a  margin  of  not  less  than  one  in;h  at 
the  top,  at  the  bottom,  and  on  each  side,  sj  that 
they  may  be  bound  without  injury  to  the  writ- 
ing. On  the  title  page  of  each  essay  nust  be 
written  an  assumed  name,  and  under  covf  with 
the  essay  must  be  sent  a  sealed  letter  confining 
the  true  name  of  the  writer  and  supercribed 
with  his  assumed  name. 

3.  The  copies  of  all  essays  submitted  fq  these 
prizes  become  the  property  of  the  College 
Library,  and  any  essay  receiving  a  prize  shall 
have  endorsed  upon  it  a  certificate  of  thai  fact. 

4.  Each  year  the  essays  submitted  for  ay  one 
of  these  prizes  must  be  deposited  wik  the 
Registrar  of  the  Faculty  before  12  o'clck  on 
May  1. 

5.  The  Faculty  will  appoint  three  juc^es  of 
the  essays  offered  in  competition  for  eaclprize, 
and  the  prize  shall  be  awarded  to  that  essay 
declared  by  two  of  the  judges  to  be  th  best, 
provided,  that  the  University  expressly  iserves 
the  right  to  make  no  award  of  any  one  c  these 
prizes  for  any  year  in  which  the  besl  essay 
offered  for  that  prize  shall,  in  the  opinio  of  a 
majority  of  the  judges,  not  be  of  sufneien merit 
to  deserve  a  prize. 

A  WARD  OF  PRIZES. 

Prizes  were  awarded  in  the  Departnnt  of 
Political  Economy  for  the  academic  yeait  892- 
93,  as  follows  : 

To  Robert  Newton  Holt,  senior,  the  larris 
prize  of  $100  for  the  best  essay  on  "  Theilver 
Question." 

iHoN.  C.  B.  Farwell, 
Mr.  Lyman  J.  Gage, 
Professor  F.  W.  TauIg. 
To   Milo   Roy  Maltbie,  graduate,  the  ewey 
prize  of  gioo,  for  the  best  competitive  exaina- 
tion  on  the  general  subject  of  Political  a:  So- 
cial Science. 

i  Professor  John  J.  Haly, 
Professor  A.  C.  Mille 
Professor  W.  A.  Scott 
To  Milo  Roy  Maltbie,  graduate,  the  Cning 
prize  of  $100,  for  the  best  essay  on  "ThCity 
Government  of  Chicago." 

!  Professor  F.  H.  Hodjr, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Onahan, 
Dr.  Albert  Shaw. 


MEDICAL    SCHOOL 


THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

OPENING    EXERCISES. 

The  Medical  School  commenced  the  pres- 
ent year  most  auspiciously.  The  new  buildings 
were  used  for  the  first  time.  The  opening  lec- 
ture was  given  by  the  Dean,  Dr.  Davis,  on  the 
evening  of  the  26th  of  September.  Dr.  Davis 
delivered  the  opening  lecture  of  the  College  at  its 
inception  thirty-four  years  ago.  He  also  gave 
the  first  lecture  delivered  in  the  first  building 
owned  by  the  college.  This  building  stood 
on  State  street  near  Twenty-second.  Most  ap- 
propriately he  was  selected  to  formally  inaugu- 
rate the  present  new  buildings  which  mark 
another  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  school.  He 
congratulated  all  interested  in  the  institution 
upon  the  possession  of  so  commodious  a  home, 
of  buildings  so  well  adapted  to  their  uses,  and  the 
possession  of  laboratories  so  perfectly  equipped 
and  planned  for  the  prosecution  of  original  re- 
search, as  well  as  for  class  instruction.  He 
sketched  briefly  the  history  of  medical  education 
since  the  organization  of  the  college.  The  pro- 
gress of  both  has  been  alike,  for  the  school  has 
lead  or  been  abreast  of  all  progressive  changes. 
It  started  as  the  first  school  to  grade  its  courses 
and  to  insist  upon  preliminary  education  for 
medicine.  For  twelve  years  it  was  the  only 
one  that  did  this.  It  has  lengthened  its  term, 
increased  the  number  of  years  of  study,  added 
to  its  faculty  as  the  growth  of  medicine  has 
made  it  necessary.  He  made  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  the  Four- Years  Course.  The  great 
division  of  medicine  and  surgery  into  special- 
ties, and  the  need  of  extensive  and  varied  lab- 
oratory work  for  an  understanding  of  modern 
scientific  medicine  make  four  years  none  too 
many  for  their  mastery.  Four  of  the  founders 
of  the  school  are  still  living  and  teaching.  Dr. 
Davis  congratulated  them  upon  the  success  of 
the  institution  ;  he  urged  the  younger  members 
of  the  faculty  to  maintain  the  high  grade  of 
work  that  their  predecessors  had,  and  to  improve 
upon  the  present  courses.  He  pointed  out 
some  of  the  changes  that  must  come  in  the  near 
future.  With  an  exhortation  to  the  students  he 
closed  an  eloquent  lecture. 

President  Rogers  spoke  briefly  and  most  in- 


terestingly. He  welcomed  the  students  in  the 
name  of  the  University.  He  besought  them  to 
cultivate  a  University  spirit,  to  feel  toward  it  the 
loyalty  which  all  students  come  to  have  toward 
the  Medical  School.  The  University  has  helped 
the  college  to  its  present  buildings,  which,  with 
the  ground  upon  which  they  stand,  are  worth 
over  $200,000.  He  promised  that  the  Univer- 
sity had  other  matured  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  school.  He  pointed  to  the 
appropriate  action  of  the  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  naming  one  of  the  new  buildings  after 
the  Dean,  Dr.  N.   S.  Davis. 

The  school  opened  with  two  hundred  and  thirty 
students  enrolled.  This  was  more  than  was  ex- 
pected this  year,  with  the  rigid  requirement  of 
four  college  courses  of  every  student  who  desires 
to  graduate,  and  with  the  financial  stringency 
which  all  have  felt  this  summer. 

PROFESSOR    CHRISTIAN    FENGER. 

The  College  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
return  to  it  again  of  Dr.  Fenger.  He  has  be- 
come Professor  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Sur- 
gery, dividing  the  teaching  of  the  department 
of  Surgery  with  Professors  Isham  and  Owens. 
He  will  lecture  to  the  third-year  class  and  con- 
duct a  weekly  clinic  at  Mercy  Hospital.  Dr. 
Fenger  is  so  well  known  as  one  of  the  foremost 
surgeons  of  this  country  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  his  work.  It  may  be  interesting, 
however,  to  enumerate  some  of  the  prominent 
dates  in  his  life  and  public  appointments  which 
he  has  held.  Dr.  Fenger  was  born  in  Denmark 
in  1840.  He  graduated  from  the  Latin  School 
in  1859.  In  tne  Danish-German  war  of  1864 
he  served  as  hospital  surgeon.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  at  Copenhagen  in  1867. 
In  this  year  he  served  as  an  assistant  in  Pro- 
fessor Meyer's  Ear  Clinic.  From  1868  to  1870 
he  was  interne  in  the  Royal  Fredericks  Hospital 
at  Copenhagen.  During  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  he  worked  with  the  International  Ambu- 
lance Corps.  From  i87ito  1874  he  was  prosec- 
tor of  the  City  Hospital  of  Copenhagen  ;  and 
from  1872  to  1875,  was  secretary  of  the  Medical 
Society.  In  1874  he  defended  before  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  University  a  book  that  he  wrote  on 
Cancer  of    the   Stomach.     Success   in  this  gave 
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him  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  made 
him  eligible  to  a  University  professorship. 
During  1874  he  lectured  on  Pathological  Anat- 
omy. In  1875  ne  went  to  Egypt  as  a  member 
of  the  Sanitary  Counsel  at  Alexandria.  1876  he 
spent  in  Cairo,  where  he  was  chief  physician  in  the 
quarter  Kaliffa.  This  post  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity for  extensive  practical  experience.  The 
following  year  he  was  in  Chicago  and  soon  be- 
came physician  to  the  County  Hospital.  In  1878 
he  was  made  pathologist  to  this  Hospital.  The 
following  year  he  became  one  of  its  surgeons,  a 
position  he  has  held  ever  since.  Chicago 
Medical  College  made  him  professor  of  General 
Pathology,  Pathological  Anatomy,  and  of  Geni- 
to-Urinary  Surgery  in  1882,  a  position  which 
he  held  for  two  years,  and  resigned  to  accept 
the  chair  of  Practice  of  Surgery  and  Clinical 
Surgery  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  Chicago.  The  latter  professorship  he 
has  given  up  to  take  a  similar  position  in  this 
University. 

Professor  Fenger's  contributions  to  surgical 
literature  have  been  many  and  valuable.  He  is 
a  member  of  numerous  medical  and  scientific 
societies. 

A  truer  and  more  helpful  friend  than  Dr. 
Fenger  students  do  not  possess.  Those  who 
have  been  closely  associated  with  him  in  the 
hospitals  have  always  found  him  prodigal  of  his 
time  and  knowledge  to  help  them  to  master 
their  profession.  They  have  learned  not  only 
to  respect  and  to  honor  him  but  feel  for  him 
true  affection. 


BACTERIOLOGY. 

Bacteriology  as  taught  in  the  Medical  De- 
partment for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
optional,  except  for  those  students  who  were 
taking  a  four  years  course  and  had  reached  their 
third  year.  They  have  numbered  this  year  about 
twenty,  and  were  required  to  take  demonstra- 
tions, occupying  the  first  half  year  and  lectures, 
given  during  the  second  half  year.  Nearly  as  many 
more  chose  the  work  as  an  elective.  These  courses 
were  given  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Kales.  In  addition, 
the  laboratory  has  been  open  daily  and  under 
its  Director,  Dr.  Hilmantel,  several  practical 
courses  in  Bacteriological  Technique  have  been 
given  as  elective  courses.  As  the  four-year 
course  began  two  years  ago,  the  third-year  class 


will  next  year  be  a  full  one,  and  all  will  be 
required  to  spend  a  half  year  in  demonstration 
work,  as  well  as  attend  a  half  year's  course  of 
ectures.  Students  will  also  have  the  privilege 
of  spending  as  much  time  as  they  can  afford  in 
the  laboratory  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
technical  methods  and  making  original  investi- 
gations. 

In  every  bacteriological  laboratory  the  facili- 
ties for  teaching  much  more  than  is  absolutely 
essential  are  constantly  at  hand.  Students 
should  be  encouraged  to  take  advantage  of  these 
privileges,  they  should  be  made  easily  available, 
and  credit  given  for  all  optional  work  of  this 
kind  when  well  done. 

The  complete  study  of  every  science  must 
have  two  sides,  a  descriptive  and  an  interpreta- 
tive. Descriptive  bacteriology  does  not  belong 
to  the  lecture  room,  it  should  go  hand  in  hand 
with  laboratory  observation.  Here  a  nomen- 
clature leads  to  the  collection  of  facts,  and 
from  them  develops  the  appreciation  of  simple 
relations.  No  science  can  be  wholly  descriptive, 
though  many  have  been  and  are  still  being 
taught  from  that  point  of  view  :  e.  g.  Botany 
and  Anatomy.  Facts  are  dead  to  the  mind  that 
can  give  them  no  significance.  Anatomy  is 
usually  set  forth  from  the  descriptive  side  ;  in 
fact,  the  limitation  "  descriptive  "  is  attached  to 
many  of  its  text  books.  The  ingenuity  of  the 
student  must  clothe  these  facts  and  relations 
with  meaning  if  they  are  ever  to  have  life  or 
significance.  Some  students  are  successful  in 
doing  this,  others  are  not.  Surgery  gives  in- 
sight and  meaning  to  much  that  is  anatomical  ; 
but  there  is  much  also  that  drops  from  the 
student's  mind  because  its  significance  remains 
untaught.  Description  must  be  followed  by 
interpretation  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. One  of  the  simplest,  and  at  the  same 
time  most  potent  modes  of  interpreting,  is 
by  comparison,  and  also  by  tracing  development  or 
evolution.  Embryology  and  comparative  anat- 
omy can  give  significance  to  much  that  would 
otherwise  be  meaningless.  Take  for  example 
the  inquiry  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  on  the  evidences 
of  design  in  the  development  of  the  human 
hand.  Comparison  and  evolution  are  here 
used  to  make  a  most  interesting  study  and  a 
valuable  contribution  to  knowledge.  The  idea 
that  the  skull  arises  from  the    fusion  and  modi- 
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fication  of  several  vertebrae  is  very  suggestive. 
Then  again,  the  complexity  of  the  brain  is 
more  easily  understood  when  it  is  known  that 
three  bulbous  enlargements  of  the  spinal  cord 
are  rolled  up  to  form  it.  The  analogies  be- 
tween the  scapulas  and  the  iliac  bones  are  not 
only  suggestive  but  helpful.  The  mechanics  of 
the  plantar  arches  have  given  rise  to  much  in- 
genious inquiry  ;  and  the  curious  arrangement 
of  the  bone  lamellae  in  the  head  and  neck  of 
the  femur,  so  formed  that  they  resemble  a 
series  of  Gothic  arches  superimposed  in  a  way 
that  gives  the  greatest  strength  with  the  least 
weight.  Such  facts  may  lend  interest  even  to  a 
bone.  Embryology  and  comparative  anatomy 
aid  vastly  in  a  deeper  understanding  of  ordinary 
descriptive  anatomy.  They  help  to  make  it 
scientific. 

Interpretation  needs  breadth  of  experience 
and  learning  ;  caution  as  well  as  originality. 
Possibly  the  interpreter  should  be  the  student 
himself,  but  the  requisites  are  seldom  possessed 
by  him,  as  he  is  not  only  unacquainted  with 
facts,  but  also  unpracticed  in  the  logic  of 
scientific  thought. 

In  bacteriology  there  are  an  immense  number 
of  facts  to  be  arranged  and  presented  to  the 
student,  some  of  which  are  most  significant, 
others  have  as  yet  acquired  no  importance. 
Again,  some  seemingly  unimportant  ones,  gain 
considerable  value  when  given  their  right  place. 

The  oftentimes  illogical  and  unscientific  deduc- 
tions which  have  sprung  from  the  consideration 
of  so  new  a  science  as  bacteriology  will  be  largely 
corrected  by  a  more  thorough  appreciation  of 
its  principles,  and  a  closer  analysis  of  its 
natural  and  experimental  manifestations.  The 
lecture     course     on     this    subject    is      planned 


to  analyze  and  interpret  the  facts  of  this  new 
science,  the  necessary  preparation  being  ob- 
tained in  the  laboratory. 

J.   L.   HILLMANTEL,  M.D. 

Dr.  Hillmantel  was  made  Director  of  the 
Bacteriological  Laboratory  of  the  Northwestern 
University  Medical  School  in  the  Summer  of 
1893.  He  has  had  charge  of  cultures  and  ap- 
paratus of  the  Laboratory,  and  has  given  in- 
struction in  the  making  of  cultures.  His  courses 
are  optional  ones  but  have  proven  most  satis- 
factory. 

Dr.  Hillmantel  was  born  and  educated  in 
Milwaukee.  He  began  the  study  of  medicine 
in  1880  with  Dr.  Nicholes  Senn,  who  then 
resided  in  that  city.  He  entered  the  Chicago 
Medical  College  in  1884.  He  served  in  the 
summer  of  1886  as  Resident  Physician  in  the 
Milwaukee  Hospital.  He  graduated  in  Medicine 
in  1887,  and  served  as  Resident  Physician  and 
Surgeon  to  Cook  County  Hospital  until  Octo- 
ber 1888.  After  practicing  six  months  in  Mil- 
waukee he  went  to  Montana,  where  he  became 
Surgeon  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
lived  in  the  Hospital  for  three  years.  In  1892 
he  went  to  Europe  for  study,  remaining  there 
a  year.  This  time  he  divided  between  the  great 
schools  of  Heidelberg,  Vienna  and  Berlin.  In 
the  latter  city  he  took  advanced  courses  in 
bacteriology  in  Koch's  Laboratory.  He  re- 
turned to  Chicago  to  take  charge  of  the  World's 
Fair  Hospital  in  the  capacity  of  Resident  Phy- 
sician. During  the  present  winter  he  has  given 
most  of  his  time  to  work  in  the  Bacteriological 
Laboratory.  Very  recently  Dr.  Hillmantel  has 
also  been  made  Pathologist  to  Michael  Reese 
Hospital. 


THE  LAW  SCHOOL 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  FACULTY. 
The  facultv  of  the  Law  School  has  recently 
been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  two  new 
professors,  Professor  John  H.  Wigmore,  and 
Professor  Blewett  Lee.  Professor  Nathan 
Abbott,  who  received  a  call  from  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Jr.,  University,  has  decided  to  remain  here. 
The  School  now  has  four  resident  professors 
who  give  their  whole  time  to  the  School,  and  is 
on  a  solid  foundation. 


JOHN  HENRY  WIGMORE,  A.M.,  LL.B., 
Professor  of  Evidence,  Torts,  and  Elementary  Law. 
Professor  Wigmore  is  a  native  of  San  Francis- 
co, but  has  for  the  past  ten  years  or  more  resided 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.  He  received  his  degree  of 
A.B.  at  Harvard  in  1883,  and  at  the  same  place 
in  1887  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  LL.B.      From 

1887  to    1889    he  practised  law  in  Boston.     In 

1888  his  essay  on  "  Circumstantial  Evidence  in 
Poisoning  Cases  "  took  the  first  prize  offered  by 
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the  Medico-Legal  Society  of  New  York,  in  an 
international  competition,  the  committee  of 
award  including  Judge  Dillon  and  Judge  Noah 
Davis  ;  and  his  essay  on  "  Medical  Books  in  Evi- 
dence," at  the  same  time  received  honorable 
mention.  In  1889  he  went  to  Japan  to  fill  the 
chair  of  Anglo-American  Law,  in  the  Law 
Department  of  the  new  University  founded  by 
Mr.  Fukuzawa  (the  Horace  Greeley  of  Japan). 
While  there  he  also  acted  for  one  year  as  Lec- 
turer on  International  Law  at  the  Semmon 
School  (of  Political  Science),  founded  by  Count 
Okuma.  In  1892  he  declined  a  reappointment 
and  returned  to  this  country. 

He  has  seen  some  journalistic  experience  in 
connection  with  the  San  Francisco  Alta,  the 
Boston  Herald,  and  the  Japan  Mail,  and  was  a 
special  correspondent  in  Japan  of  the  New  York 
Nation.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Harvard  Law  Review.  His  contributions  to 
legal  periodicals  include  articles  on  "  Boycot- 
ting," "  Interference  with  Social  Relations," 
"  Ballot  Reform,  its  Constitutionality,"  "Louisi- 
ana, the  Story  of  its  Jurisprudence,"  "Nemo 
tenetur  seipsum  prodere,"  "A  Summary  of  Quasi- 
Contracts,"  "  Legal  Institutions  in  Old  Japan," 
"  Legal  Education  in  Modern  Japan,"  and 
others.  He  has  also  written  in  book  form,  "  A 
Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Massachusetts 
Railroad  Commissioners"  (1888,  published  by 
the  State);  "The  Australian  Ballot  System" 
(1889,  two  editions);  "  Notes  by  Dr.  Simmons  on 
Land  Tenure  and  Local  Institutions  in  Old 
Japan,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction"  (1891, 
published  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan);  and 
"  Materials  for  the  Study  of  Private  Law  in  Old 
Japan  "  (1892,  published  by  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Japan),  to  contain  eight  parts  in  all,  of  which 
four  have  been  published,  "  I,  Introductory  Sur- 
vey of  Commercial  and  Adminstrative  Institu- 
tions in  Old  Japan,"  "  II,  Contract:  Civil  Cus- 
toms," "  III,  Contract  :  Legal  Precedents," 
"  V,  Property  :   Civil  Customs." 

BLEWETT    LEE,    A.M.,    LL.B., 

Professor  of  Equity,  Personal  Property  and  Constitutional 
Law. 
Professor  Lee  comes  of  a  South  Carolina  fam- 
ily of  revolutionary  distinction,  and  was  born 
near  Columbus,  Miss.  His  father,  Lieutenant- 
General  Stephen  D.  Lee,  of  the  Confederate 
service,   is    president    of    the    Agricultural    and 


Mechanical  College  of  Mississippi,  at  Starkville. 
Mr.  Lee  comes  of  a  legal  stock,  having  for 
ancestors  Thomas  Lee,  United  States  District 
Judge  for  South  Carolina,  and  James  T.  Harrison, 
a  descendant  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  for  many 
years  a  leader  of  the  Mississippi  bar. 

After  a  preliminary  education  at  private 
schools  and  the  local  academy,  young  Lee  en- 
tered the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
of  Mississippi,  graduating  with  first  honors  and 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  1883.  His 
next  two  years  were  spent  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.  During  part  of  this  time  he  was 
editor-in-chief  of  the  University  magazine.  The 
Washington  Society  Medal  for  oratory,  and  the 
Essayist's  Medal,  given  jointly  by  the  two  literary 
societies,  were  awarded  to  him.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  University  with  the  de- 
grees of  Master  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Laws 
in  1888.  While  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  he 
took  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  Harvard  Law 
Review.  The  following  year  he  spent  in  Europe 
at  the  Universities  of  Leipsic  and  of  Freiburg, 
hearing  lectures  on  the  Civil  Law  from  Wind- 
scheid  and  Sohm,  and  on  Modern  History  from 
Maurenbrecher  and  Von  Hoist.  On  his  return 
he  was  for  a  year  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Justice 
Gray,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Upon  resigning  this  position,  he  went  to 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  formed  a  partnership  with 
John  S.  Candler,  and  subsequently  with  Judge 
George  Hillyer,  at  one  time  Mayor  of  that  city. 
Mr.  Lee's  active  practice  has  been  largely  as 
counsel  for  corporations.  His  arguments  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  have  received 
high  praise  from  the  members  of  the  Court.  For 
the  last  two  years  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Atlanta  Law  School,  lecturing 
upon  Evidence,  Equity  and  Constitutional  Law. 
To  his  success  in  this  field  he  owes  his  recent 
appointment  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Northwestern  University  Law  School. 


CHANGE  OF  LOCATLON. 
At  last  the  old,  dingy  and  thoroughly  uncom- 
fortable rooms  at  40  Dearborn  street  have  been 
abandoned,  and  new  quarters  obtained  which 
are  more  in  accordance  with  the  merits  and 
with  the  needs  of  a  school  which  has  set  so 
high  a  standard  of  legal  education.     The  new 
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rooms  are  on  the  seventh  floor  of  the  Masonic 
Temple,  the  tallest,  and  one  of  the  finest  office 
buildings  in  the  world.  The  school  has  a  lec- 
ture room,  practice  court  room,  general  office, 
library  and  reading  room,  with  private  offices 
for  the  secretary  and  for  the  faculty.  The 
rooms  are  admirably  lighted,  and  their  walls  are 
adorned  with  portraits  of  distinguished  judges 
and  lawyers. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
Law  School  was  held  in  the  new  rooms  of  the 
School,  Saturday,  March  17.  The  object  of  the 
meeting  was  to  celebrate  the  removal  of  the 
school  to  its  new  and  commodious  quarters. 
Speeches  were  made  by  President  James  H. 
Raymond,  on  behalf  of  the  Association  ;  by 
President  Rogers,  on  behalf  of  the  University  ; 
by  William  Eliot  Furness,  Esq.,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  legal  education  of  the  Chicago 
Bar  Association,  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the 
Bar  Association  in  the  direction  of  increasing 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  bar  ;  by 
Judge  Horton,  on  behalf  of  the  trustees  of  the 
University  ;  and  by  Professor  Blewett  Lee,  on  be- 
half of  the  faculty  of  the  school.  After  the 
business  meeting,  refreshments  were  served,  and 
the  Alumni  spent  an  hour  in  social  conversation. 
The  Alumni  Association  has  been  dormant 
of  late,  but  we  hope  that  it  will  now  show  signs 
of  renewed  life  and  vigor.  Nothing  has  contri- 
buted more  to  the  recent  rapid  growth  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School  than  the  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm with  which  its  alumni  have  spread  far  and 
wide  the  news  of  the  thorough  scientific  work 
done  by  that  school.  The  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Law  School  to-day  has  set  the  standard 
of  legal  education  in  the  West.  For  thorough- 
ness of  training,  and  for  scientific  methods  of 
instruction,  the  school  is  easily  at  the  head   of 


all  law  schools  having  only  a  two-years  course  ; 
and  if  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  will  only  heed 
the  petition  of  the  Chicago  Bar  Association, 
and  prescribe  three  years  of  study  as  a  prerequi- 
site for  admission  to  the  bar,  the  school  will 
gladly  increase  its  course  to  three  years.  To 
the  prosperity  of  the  school  the  loyalty  and 
enthusiasm  of  its  alumni  are  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence. If  there  are  any  graduates  who  do 
not  know  what  sort  of  work  the  school  is  doing, 
let  them  investigate  for  themselves,  and  ascer- 
tain whether  the  statements  here  made  are  not 
absolutely  accurate.  Then,  having  assured 
themselves  of  the  merits  of  the  school,  let  them 
tell  their  friends  what  the  school  is  doing,  and 
what  its  standards  are.  If  the  alumni  will 
simply  take  the  pains  to  find  out  the  facts,  and 
to  spread  them  broadcast  throughout  the  land, 
the  facts  will  speak  for  themselves.  There  are 
three  ways  in  particular  in  which  the  alumni  can 
help  the  school  :  first,  by  personal  efforts  ; 
second,  by  distributing  circulars  of  the  school 
among  their  friends,  or  by  sending  to  the  secre- 
tary the  names  of  those  to  whom  circulars  should 
be  sent  ;  and  third,  by  bringing  their  influence 
to  bear  in  favor  of  the  reforms  proposed  by  the 
Chicago  Bar  Association  in  regard  to  the  admis- 
sion of  persons  to  the  bar.  The  Chicago  Bar 
Association  has  adopted  certain  recommenda- 
tions to  be  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  for 
their  action.  These  recommendations  are  sub- 
stantially as  follows  : 

1.  That  three  years  of  study  be  required  of 
applicants  for  admission  to  the  bar. 

2.  That  all  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
bar  shall  possess  a  general  education  equivalent 
to  that  of  a  high  school  graduate. 

3.  That  a  State  commission  be  appointed  to 
examine  all  applicants. 

4.  That  admission  to  the  bar  upon  law  school 
diplomas  be  abolished. 


SCHOOL    OF  PHARMACY 


PHARMACEUTICAL   EDUCATION  IN 
AMERICA. 
Widespread  interest   in   the   question   of   the 
compulsory  education  of  pharmacists   has  been 
manifest  since  the  meeting  of  the  Seventh  Inter- 
national  Pharmaceutical  Congress  last  August. 


If  that  Congress  did  nothing  else  of  practical 
value,  it  has  certainly  served  the  purpose  of 
attracting  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion of  the  pharmacy  laws  and  their  relation  to 
pharmaceutical  education. 

England  and  the  United  States  are  the  only 
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civilized  countries  in  which  systematic  pharma- 
ceutical education  is  not  compulsory.  In  all 
other  countries  every  person  who  is  engaged  in 
preparing  or  dispensing  medicines  must  attend 
special  courses  of  instruction  in  botany,  phar- 
macognosy, chemistry  and  pharmacy,  extending 
over  two  or  more  years,  and  produce  evidence 
of  having  completed  these  courses  satisfactorily. 
But  in  England  and  the  United  States  the  Phar- 
macy laws  do  not  require  that  applicants  for 
licenses  to  practice  pharmacy  shall  have  attended 
any  pharmaceutical  school ;  all  that  is  necessary 
is  that  they  shall  pass  an  examination  held  by  a 
board  of  examiners.  In  other  words,  the  laws  in 
England  and  America  distinctly  encourage  cram- 
ming as  a  substitute  for  education  in  pharmacy. 

The  Seventh  International  Pharmaceutical 
Congress  was  attended  by  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty  representatives  of  American  pharmaceutical 
associations,  schools  of  pharmacy  and  State 
Boards  of  Pharmacy.  They  unanimously  agreed, 
by  resolution,  that  adequate  preliminary  educa- 
tion of  all  who  enter  the  drug  stores  to  learn 
pharmacy  and  also  a  definite  course  of  spe- 
cial training  in  pharmaceutical  schools  should 
be  made  compulsory,  and  it  was  expressly  de- 
clared that  examinations  alone  are  not  sufficient 
to  insure  a  sufficient  standard  of  education  in 
the  ranks  of  pharmacy. 

The  resolution  referred  to  did  not  define  the 
course  of  special  pharmaceutical  education 
which  ought  to  be  made  compulsory  ;  this  ques- 
tion is  one  that  requires  careful  deliberation, 
such  as  it  could  not  receive  in  any  general  con- 
vention. But  the  fact  that  it  was  unanimously 
voted  that  sufficient  education  in  the  profession 
of  pharmacy  must  be  made  compulsory  has 
naturally  led  to  a  comparison  of  the  courses  of 


instruction  offered  in  the  many  pharmaceutical 
schools  and  a  discussion  of  the  maximum  course 
which  might  be  successfully  enforced,  or  the 
minimum  of  education  that  might  afford  a 
reasonable  protection  against  the  dangers  of 
ignorance  and  incompetence. 

There  are  such  wide  differences  between  the 
various  colleges  of  pharmacy  that  the  diplomas 
or  degrees  conferred  have  no  definite  meaning. 
The  minimum  amount  of  obligatory  work  pre- 
scribed for  the  degree  of  "  Graduate  in  Phar- 
macy "  seems  to  be  a  course  of  six  evening  lec- 
tures a  week  for  twenty-two  weeks,  annually,  dur- 
ing two  years,  with  no  other  instruction  of  any 
kind  ;  while  the  maximum  course  for  the  same 
degree  seems  to  cover  nine  months  full  work 
annually  for  three  years.  In  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  colleges  of  pharmacy  the  courses 
of  instruction  are  so  arranged  that  the  students 
are  employed  in  drug  stores  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  college  attendance,  and  therefore 
receive,  on  the  average,  only  about  eleven  hours 
instruction  weekly  while  these  courses  continue 
through  about  twenty-six  weeks  annually  during 
two  years. 

In  England  the  course  of  instruction  given  in 
the  school  of  pharmacy  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Great  Britain  occupies  forty  weeks  of 
full  work,  being  in  fact  nearly  identical  with  the 
course  given  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of 
Northwestern  University  for  the  degree  of 
Graduate  in  Pharmacy 

The  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  is  con- 
ferred by  three  universities  —  Northwestern, 
Michigan,  and  Vanderbilt.  The  requirements 
and  courses  for  that  degree  are  as  nearly  uni- 
form as  practicable,  and  this  course  covers  two 
years  with  nine  months  full  work   in  each  year. 


THE  DENTAL    SCHOOL 


THE  DENTAL  SCHOOL. 
The  question  always  pressing  upon  the  Den- 
tal School  for  solution  is  how  to  get  room 
enough  to  live  in.  Rooms  were  built  for  us  last 
year  in  the  upper  part  of  Davis  Hall,  the  new 
Medical  School  building.  They  have  proved 
convenient  and  suitable,  except  that  no  place 
could  be  found  for  a  histological  laboratory, 
and    our    increased    numbers    have   filled  them 


about  to  their  full  capacity,  so  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  enlarged  accommodations  for 
the  students  that  may  certainly  be  expected  in 
our  classes  next  winter.  It  would  look  like  a 
very  short-sighted  policy  to  build  a  place  so 
small  that  it  should  be  outgrown  the  first  year 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  Medical  School 
needs,  and  will  be  glad  to  use,  the  rooms  we 
now  occupy  as  soon  as  larger  and  more  perma- 
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nent  quarters  can  be  provided  for  the  Dental 
School.  A  building  that  would  be  suitable  and 
ample  for  future  as  well  as  present  requirements, 
should  have  a  lecture  room  to  seat  about  three 
hundred.  The  infirmary  should  have  room  for 
at  least  sixty  operating  chairs,  and  the  labora- 
tory for  prosthetic  dentistry  should  have  seventy- 
five  or  more  benches,  each  for  two  students, 
with  separate  rooms  for  taking  impressions  of 
the  mouth,  etc.,  and  for  extracting  teeth.  There 
should  be  rooms  for  the  teaching  of  operative 
technics  and  of  prosthetic  technics,  each  with 
benches  for  seventy-five  students ;  a  chemical 
laboratory  for  an  equal  number,  and  one  for 
histology  and  pathology.  Every  operating 
chair  and  every  work  bench  in  all  of  these 
rooms  should  have  excellent  light.  There 
should  be  anatomical  rooms  as  large  and  well 
arranged  as  would  be  required  for  the  same 
number  of  medical  students.  Such  a  building 
would  provide  fairly  well  for  about  seventy-five 
in  each  class,  or  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  in 
all.  Two  of  the  dental  colleges  of  Chicago 
already  have  about  that  number  of  students,  and 
we  may  reasonably  expect  to  get  them  in  the 
near  future  if  we  do  a  fair  amount  of  judicious 
advertising  and  provide  suitable  accommoda- 
tions and  instruction.  This  requires  capital  to 
work  with  in  the  form  of  a  building,  and  the 
school  could  probably  pay  a  moderate  interest 


on  such  an  investment,  but  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  earn  the  capital,  the  use  of  which  is 
necessary  to  its  very  existence.  It  seems  to  be 
a  general  opinion  that  students  of  law,  of  medi- 
cine and  of  dentistry  ought  to  be  made  to  pay 
for  the  entire  cost  of  their  education  except 
such  gratuitous  instruction  as  is  given  by  mem- 
bers of  the  respective  professions.  Public 
spirited  individuals  often  provide  buildings  or 
endowments  for  theological  schools,  for  acade- 
mies, colleges,  manual  training  schools,  art 
schools,  and  those  of  technology,  engineering, 
architecture,  etc.,  and  perhaps  occasionally  for 
a  medical  school,  but  never  for  a  dental  school, 
except  the  provision  that  is  made  for  the  dental 
departments  in  some  of  the  state  univer- 
sities. 

A  dental  school  needs  more  room  for  the 
same  number  of  students  than  a  medical  school, 
because,  while  its  anatomical  rooms  and  labora- 
tories should  be  at  least  equal  in  number  and 
capacity,  it  must  have  large,  well  lighted  and 
accessible  rooms  for  its  infirmary,  for  clinical 
instruction.  The  medical  schools  are  not 
obliged  to  provide  this  for  themselves,  being 
able  to  use  the  hospitals  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
most  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  some  way  be 
found  to  provide  for  the  Dental  School  a  build- 
ing as  large  as  Davis  Hall  and  so  situated  as  to 
have  light  on  three  or  four  sides. 


WOMAN'S  MEDICAL    SCHOOL 


PERIOD    OF    INCUBATION    OF    SOME 
INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 

After  a  person  has  been  exposed  to  a  disease 
there  is  usually  an  appreciable  time  before  the 
appearance  of  the  first  symptoms.  This  period 
is  called  the  period  of incubation,  and  varies  con- 
siderably for  different  diseases. 

For  example,  in  chicken-pox,  this  period  of 
incubation  is  about  two  weeks.  If  no  symptoms 
appear  after  this  time  the  person  exposed  has 
probably  not  contracted  the  disease.  The 
period  of  incubation  for  measles  is  seven  to 
eighteen  days — usually  1 4  days  ;  for  mumps, 
two  to  three  weeks — usually  three  weeks ;  for 
scarlet  fever,  one  to  seven  days ;  for  smallpox, 
about  eleven  days  ;   for  diphtheria,  two  to  seven 


days — usually  two  days ;  and  for  typhoid  fever, 
eight  to  fourteen  days. 

A  NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  HEALTH. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  cholera  invasion  in 
this  country,  a  National  Quarantine  Committee 
was  appointed.  In  their  report  they  stated 
positively  that  the  efforts,  however  conscien- 
tious, of  the  various  Boards  of  Health  scattered 
here  and  there,  would  be  entirely  inadequate 
to  cope  with  a  serious  epidemic,  and  they  recom- 
mended the  formation  of  a  National  Bureau  of 
Health,  which  should  be  to  the  several  Health 
Departments,  what  our  national  government  at 
Washington  is  to  all  the  separate  states.  Such 
a  bureau  exists  successfully  in  other  countries — 
why  not  in  our  own? 


Go 
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SOME    CURIOUS    ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  REMEDIES. 

In  a  recent  medical  journal  a  celebrated 
physician  has  given  a  summary  of  a  number  of 
cases  of  brain  and  spinal  diseases  which  have 
been  treated  by  him,  in  which  he  has  used 
various  animal  extracts,  either  alone  or  in  con- 
nection with  other  remedies.  In  a  large  number 
of  these  cases  he  used  brain  extract ;  in  others 
extract  of  the  spinal  column  of  a  mad  dog  ;  in 
others  extract  from  a  tubercular  lung ;  in 
another  class  of  cases  he  used  extract  of 
thyroid  gland — and  other  similar  remedies. 
In  concluding,  he  feels  the.  need  of  offer- 
ing an  explanation,  and  this  interesting 
article  ends  with  these  words:  "There  is  no 
more  reason  that  there  should  not  be  therapeu- 
tical properties  in  extracts  obtained  from  animal 
organs,  than  that  there  should  be  such  from 
vegetable  organs.  We  might  just  as  reasonably 
expect  good  therapeutical  properties  from  the 
extracts  of  an  animal  gland  as  from  the  extract 
of  a  root  or  a  leaf  or  a  bean." 

All  this  recalls  the  very  interesting  comments 
which  have  recently  been  published  on  an  old 
Egyptian  Papyrus,  which  was  discovered  in 
1872  by  Ebers,  whose  charming  pictures  of 
Egyptian  life  and  customs  have  made  his  novels 
so  widely  famous. 

This  papyrus,  named  after  its  discoverer, 
Papyrus  Eberi,  was  accidentally  found  by  him 
in  the  possession  of  a  farmer  in  the  village  of 
Luqsor,  in  1872,  and  from  evidences  in  the 
manuscript  it  is  believed  to  date  from  the  year 
1550  A.D.,  and  is  probably  the  oldest  known 
book  on  therapeutics. 

Some  of  the  prescriptions  are  remarkably 
similar  to  those  now  in  daily  use  by  regular 
physicians,  both  in  their  nature  and  application. 
For  example,  the  use  of  goose  oil,  pomegranate 
rind,  castor  oil,  peppermint,  and  many  others. 
The  recommendation  of  powdered  fish-bones 
for  headache  recalls  the  tradition  formerly  cur- 
rent, that  fish  was  specially  suitable  as  food  in 
cases  of  brain  exhaustion. 

Most  of  the  remedies  are  spoken  of  as 
effectual  only  when  used  in  connection  with 
various  incantations,  and  there  are  even  reme- 
dies prescribed  on  purpose  for  a  god.  In  short, 
their  medicine  is  evidently  closely  interwoven 
with  their  religion, — suggesting  the  latter-day 
"faith  cures."  Some  of  the  interesting  pre- 
scriptions include  :  Verdigris  and  honey  ;  the 
milk  of  a  woman  who  has  given  birth  to  a  male 
child.  This  latter  is  a  favorite  ingredient  in 
many  of  the  prescriptions,  and  the  child  men- 
tioned is  always  a  male. 


For  one  of  the  common  complaints  of  child- 
ren is  recommended  an  old  book,  cooked  in  oil 
and  rubbed  over  the  abdomen.  As  a  prophy- 
lactic against  inflammation,  a  frog,  heated  in  oil, 
is  recommended.  For  restoring  the  color  to  grey 
hair  an  infallible  remedy  was  the  blood  from  a 
black  cow  rubbed  into  the  scalp  with  oil.  For 
ingrowing  eyelashes  a  lotion  was  to  be  made  of 
myrrh,  lizzard's  blood,  and  bat's  blood. 

For  weak  eyes  a  donkey's  teeth  ground  and 
mixed  with  water.  For  destroying  the  hair  of 
a  hated  rival,  there  was  nothing  so  good  as  to 
rub  hyoscyamus  warmed  in  oil  into  the  hair. 

Many  of  the  formulae  are  disgusting  in  the 
extreme,  and  the  impression  left  by  the  book  is 
one  of  wonder  at  the  magnitude  of  their  faith. 
Perhaps  though,  it  is  no  greater  than  that  re- 
quired of  the  patient  of  to-day. 

PREVENTION    OF    CHOLERA. 

Dr.  James  Law,  of  Cornell  University,  in  a 
recent  article  on  cholera  has  given  some  hints 
which  are  extremely  valuable. 

He  points  out  that  the  chief  danger  is  from 
infected  water, — ponds,  rivers  or  shallow  wells 
being  specially  dangerous.  All  clothing  and 
discharges  can  be  most  safely  disinfected  by  heat 
or  acids.  The  germs  flourish  better  when  the 
poison  is  diluted  with  water.  They  perish  in 
two  hours  in  hydrochloric  acid  1  :  1350  ;  or  sul- 
phuric acid,  1  :  1300.  Acetic  acid  or  citric 
acid,  as  obtained  from  lemons  and  sour  oranges 
are  prophylactic. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  there  is  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  normal  gastric  juice  in  the  pro- 
portion of  2  :  1000.  This  is  nature's  guard 
against  cholera  during  healthy  digestion. 
Hence  an  empty  stomach,  in  which  there  is  no 
gastric  juice,  is  to  be  religiously  avoided  during 
a  cholera  epidemic. 

Ice-water  during  meals  hastens  the  food  out 
of  the  acid  medium  found  in  the  stomach  into 
the  alkaline  medium  in  the  duodenum,  which 
favors  the  development  of  the  germs.  Hence 
drink  little  at  meals  ;  drink  slowly  and  drink 
only  water  which  has  been  boiled,  tea,  coffee  and 
sour  lemonade  made  with  boiled  water. 

Avoid  vegetables  which  contain  much  water, 
as  it  dilutes  the  food.  Turnips,  carrots,  cab- 
bage and  fresh  fruits,  contain  90  per  cent,  of 
water.  Spoiled  or  stale  fruits  or  vegetables  in- 
crease the  danger,  because  they  disturb  the  nor- 
mal digestion  by  reason  of  the  ptomaines  and 
toxines  which  they  contain.  Hurried  eating  and 
eating  of  tough  meat  are  bad  likewise,  as  the 
undigested  fragments  afford  lodging  places  for 
the  germs.  Eat  moderately  at  regular  in- 
tervals. 

Avoid  excessive  exercise  immediately  after 
eating,  as  this  retards  digestion.  Don't  work  to 
excess,  nor  lose  sleep.     These  lower  the  power 
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of  resistance.  Exposure  does  the  same.  Fear 
is  the  one  thing  to  be  specially  avoided.  It  is 
entirely  needless.  Cholera  is  no  longer  "  a  pesti- 
lence that  stalketh  in  darkness,"  but  the  fruition 
of  a  seed  that  cannot  successfully  assail  a  man 
unless  it  reaches  his  duodenum,  which  cannot 
reach  this  viscus  except  through  the  stomach ; 
which  cannot  escape  destruction  in  the  acidity 
of  a  healthy  gastric  digestion ;  which  cannot 
survive  in  the  absence  of  moisture  ;  or  in  the 
presence  of  mineral  acids  or  other  disinfectants  ; 
which  is  easily  destroyed  by  heat,  even  that  be- 
low the  boiling  point. 


A  few  simple  precautions  directed  against 
swallowing  contaminated  articles  will  place  a 
man  in  a  position  in  which  he  need  have  no  ap- 
prehension of  an  attack  of  cholera,  even  though 
he  resides  in  a  cholera  district. 

Bodily  cleanliness  must  not  be  omitted.  The 
accumulations  of  cutaneous  secretions,  dust, 
bacteria,  etc.,  in  the  skin,  clothes  the  person 
in  an  envelope  in  which  ptomaines  and  toxines 
hold  a  prominent  place,  and  impair  the  general 
system.  A  daily  soapy  wash  is  necessary.  The 
best  authorities  now  believe  that  drinking  of 
spirits  is  a  certain  promoter  of  cholera. 
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GARRETT  BIBIICAL  INSTITUTE. 

The  scholastic  year  is  now  within  a  few  weeks 
of  its  close.  The  opening  day  in  September  last 
was  postponed  one  week  to  accommodate  the 
many  who  desired  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the 
World's  Parliament  of  Religions.  The  greatest 
interest  and  enthusiasm  were  shown  in  that  con- 
vention of  representatives  of  the  different  faiths 
of  mankind.  Nothing  like  it  has  ever  occurred 
in  the  history  of  the  race.  The  range  of  topics 
was  broad  and  striking  ;  and  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  study  of  Comparative  The- 
ology will  appreciate  the  moral  grandeur  of  a 
friendly  conference  of  Hindu,  and  Brahmin,  and 
Buddhist,  and  Jain,  and  follower  of  Confucius, 
and  Jew,  and  Christian,  sitting  down  together  to 
hear  each  other  tell  the  reason  of  their  faith  and 
hope. 

THE    YEAR'S    WORK. 

All  the  members  of  the  Institute  faculty  were 
at  their  post,  equipped  and  eager  for  work  at 
the  beginning  of  the  scholastic  year.  During 
the  summer  Dr.  Terry  attended  the  Bay  View 
Assembly,  and  delivered  thirty- seven  lectures  on 
the  Criticism  and  Interpretation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Dr.  Horswell  was  engaged  in  similar 
work  at  Chautauqua.  Dr.  Bradley  found  it 
expedient  to  recuperate  at  Colorado  Springs, 
and  recovered  his  usual  vigor  so  as  to  take  up 
and  carry  forward  his  full  quota  of  work.  Dr. 
Little  devoted  his  leisure  hours  of  vacation  to 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  First  M.  E.  Church  of 
Evanston,  and,  to  all  appearances,  was  none  the 
worse  for  wear.  Dr.  Raymond  laughs  at  the  idea 
of  recreation  ;  he  girds  up  the  loins  of  his  mind, 
and  takes  up  the  work  of  each  new  year  with 
delight,  glad  that  the  long  vacation  is  over. 
Being  eighty-three  years  old,  he  has  passed 
beyond  the  vexations  that  often  trouble  his 
younger  colleagues.  Prof.  Cumnock  went  off 
exploring  Europe,  and  cultivating  his  brilliant 


powers  of  elocution  amid  the  Alps  and  Appen- 
ines.  Dr.  Ridgaway  left  Evanston  in  June,  1892, 
and  crossing  over  to  the  British  Isles  remained 
there  until  November,  visiting  leisurely  the  places 
of  greatest  interest,  and  spending  some  six  weeks 
in  Scotland.  From  London  he  passed  over  to 
Paris,  and  thence  on  to  Marseilles,  Cannes, 
Nice,  Monte  Carlo,  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Florence, 
spending  some  time  at  each  of  these  interesting 
places.  After  six  weeks  in  Rome,  he  visited 
Naples,  Pompeii,  and  other  notable  places  of 
Southern  Italy,  and  then  sailed  from  Brindisi  to 
Bombay.  He  found  India  a  land  of  wonders, 
and  spent  over  two  months  in  explorations  and 
journeys  among  its  marvelous  cities,  villages, 
rivers  and  mountains.  Of  all  the  beautiful 
buildings  in  the  world,  he  declares  the  Taj 
Mahal,  near  Agra,  to  be  unspeakably  most  beau- 
tiful, and  of  all  lands,  where  river  and  valley 
and  hill  and  sky  and  air  and  flowers  and  fruits 
and  all  vegetation  combine  to  make  an  earthly 
paradise,  the  island  of  Ceylon  seemed  to  him 
the  most  enchanting.  After  visiting  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  India,  and  preaching  in  most  of 
them,  he  sailed  from  Columbo,  in  Ceylon,  to 
Singapore,  that  uttermost  verge  of  the  Malay 
peninsula.  Thence  he  journeyed  northward  to 
China,  and  visited  Hong  Kong,  Canton,  Swatow, 
Amoy,  Fuhchau,  Shanghai,  and  Nanking  ;  thence 
onward  to  Japan,  stopping  at  Nagasaki,  sailing 
through  the  great  Inland  Sea,  and  visiting 
Kyoto,  the  ancient  capital,  Yokohama,  and 
Tokyo.  From  this  point  he  sailed  August  4, 
and  landed  at  Vancouver  on  the  16th,  whence 
he  journeyed  on  leisurely  homeward,  resting 
and  recuperating  amid  the  magnificent  scenery 
and  cool  breezes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
reaching  Evanston  on  the  16th  of  September. 

Stored  with  the  thousand  and  one  rare  sights, 
rich  experiences  and  deep  impressions  of  such  a 
journey  round  the  world,  the  president  of  Gar- 
rett   Biblical    Institute    returns   to   his   field   of 
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labor.  He  has  given  special  attention  to  the 
work  of  our  missionaries  in  foreign  lands,  and 
is  filled  with  enthusiasm  over  its  grandeur  and 
success.  He  declares  that  any  and  every  doubt 
he  ever  entertained  as  to  the  value  of  foreign 
missions  has  been  utterly  dispelled  by  the  sight 
of  the  wonderful  work  his  eyes  have  witnessed 
in  those  distant  lands.  Mrs.  Ridgaway  accom- 
panied her  husband  over  all  this  world-wide 
journey,  and  according  to  all  reports,  proved 
much  the  better  traveler. 

During  the  present  year  much  attention  has 
been  given  to  Christian  Sociology.  Dr.  Ray- 
mond, as  professor  of  Ethics,  naturally  treats 
the  moral  aspects  of  various  practical  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  Dr.  Little,  in  tracing  the 
religious  life  and  thought  of  the  Church, 
shows  how  Christianity  comes  into  necessary 
relations  to  all  matters  of  social  and  civil  life. 
He  is  an  expert  in  questions  of  Ethics,  Political 
Economy  and  Sociology,  and  is  accustomed  to 
treat  these  subjects  in  connection  with  his 
regular  work  in  the  classes.  Dr.  Bradley  ex- 
pounds the  Christian  Sociology  of  the  New 
Testament,  especially  of  the  Epistle  of  James, 
and  shows  its  practical  bearing  on  the  social 
problems  that  command  so  much  attention  at 
the  present  time.  Dr.  Terry  points  out  to  his 
classes  the  Biblical  Sociology  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  seen  in  Moses  and  the  Prophets.  Dr. 
Ridgaway  sees  to  it  that  the  classes  in  Practical 
Theology  and  Homiletics  give  attention  to  living 
questions,  and  he  will  invite  the  preparation,  by 
students,  of  sermons  which  may  serve  to  show 
how  the  pulpit  may  most  effectually  deal  with 
all  such  subjects. 

A  course  of  seven  lectures  has  also  been 
given  by  Dr.  S.  F.  Dike,  of  Boston,  president  of 
the  Anti-divorce  League.  He  illustrated  in 
many  suggestive  ways  how  family  and  individual 
life  is  developed  and  cultivated  by  ecclesiastical, 
educational,  industrial  and  political  institutions, 
and  how  all  these  appear  in  the  ancient  as  well 
as  in  the  modern  village.  Professor  Graham 
Taylor  also  delivered  two  lectures  on  the  place 
of  Sociology  in  theological  seminaries,  and  the 
prominence  it  should  hold  in  the  parish  work  of 
every  Christian  pastor. 

A  large  number  of  new  books  has  been  pro- 
cured for  the  library  during  the  year.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  faculty  to  put  upon  our  shelves 
for  use  all  the  leading  works  bearing  on  theo- 
logical science  as  soon  as  they  are  issued  from 
the  press.  The  Alumni  library  fund  and  an 
annual  appropriation  by  the  trustees  enable  us 
to  replenish  the  library  as  never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  Institute. 

STUDENTS    AND    STUDENTS. 

Many  and  various  are  the  grades  and  styles 
of  students.     There  is  the  over-confident  young 


man,  who  thinks  he  knows  it  all.  He  enters 
the  seminary  full  of  self-conceit,  and  keeps 
wondering  how  the  professors  are  impressed 
with  his  presence  and  abilities.  There  is  the 
misguided  student,  who  is  made  to  suffer  all  his 
life  by  the  unwise  counsel  of  those  who  tried  to 
push  him  forward  faster  than  he  could  well  go. 
There  is  the  sickly  student,  who  should  be  out 
in  the  fields,  and  exercising  himself  in  other 
wrestlings  than  with  books  and  ill-ventilated 
rooms.  There  is  the  dull  scholar,  who  never 
seems  able  to  grasp  an  idea  clearly.  There  is 
the  bright,  apt,  meek,  but  strong,  patient  and 
dilligent  student,  who  is  sure  to  excel.  What 
wisdom  and  skill  are  sufficient  to  deal  with  all 
these  varieties  of  mind  ? 

At  the  last  commencement  banquet  of  the 
alumni  association  one  of  the  speakers  reviewed 
the  well-known  speech  of  Bishop  Janes,  touching 
the  eagle's  beak  and  the  lion's  claws.  To  this 
one  of  the  faculty  later  on  replied  that  lions  and 
eagles  were  not  so  frequent  in  seminaries  and 
colleges  ;  that  when  they  did  appear  professors 
were,  as  a  rule,  only  too  glad  to  welcome  them. 
"  I  am  quite  sure,"  he  said,  "  that  if  a  young 
lion  were  to  stride  into  the  presence  of  my  noble 
friend  Dr.  Raymond,  the  older  lion  would  salute 
the  new-comer  with  majestic  satisfaction,  and 
let  him  roar  to  his  heart's  content.  An  eagle, 
too,  would  run  no  greater  risk  ;  his  beak  would 
not  be  filed,  neither  would  his  wings  be  clipped 
or  his  scream  suppressed." 

"  But,"  he  suggested  further,  "  lions  and 
eagles  were  not  the  only  animals  with  which  pro- 
fessors had  to  deal.  Occasionally  there  strutted 
into  the  class-room  a  bird  of  lofty  mien  and  red 
accoutrements  about  the  throat,  whose  scream 
was  very  like  a  gobble  and  whose  movements, 
though  meant  to  be  majestic,  were  only  a  step 
from  the  sublime.  If  such  a  specimen  of  ornith- 
ology should  go  about  the  world  complain- 
ing that  his  beak  had  been  filed,  his  wings 
clipped  and  his  scream  destroyed  by  a  cruel 
faculty,  the  brethren  should  take  a  second  look 
at  the  creature  and  consider  what  he  might  have 
been  before  the  faculty  had  put  their  hands 
upon  him. 

And  so  also  with  the  would-be  lion.  The 
roar  of  the  real  king  of  the  forest  might  be 
safely  trusted  to  itself.  But  there  was  another 
sound,  always  delicious  music  to  the  abundant 
ears  of  its  producer,  which  in  mercy  to  mankind 
the  faculty  felt  bound  to  modulate.  They  did 
not  always  succeed ;  and  were  sometimes  held 
responsible  for  nature's  handicraft.  They  did 
their  best,  however,  and  besought  their  friends 
to  examine  these  creatures  also.  Their  roar 
might  not  be  leonine  ;  their  mien  and  their 
mane  anything  but  majestic  ;  but  then  what 
must  they  have  been  in  their  native  crudity, 
without  a  touch  of  training  on  them  ! 
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